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EDITORIAL 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

As part of a program prepared for the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers this year the San Francisco 
State College presented a convincing demonstration of what presentday 
methods of education can do for children who deviate sufficiently from 
the “normal” to be regarded as “exceptional.” 

In the descriptive booklet-program provided for the visiting PTA 
delegates the College authorities cited significant data on exceptional 
children and their needs. They pointed out that from ten to twelve per 
cent of elementary and secondary school age children in the United 
States are in need of special teachers and services, but that fewer than 
500,000 of the approximately 5,000,000 of these children are now 
receiving the benefits of special education; and that there is, accord- 
ingly, a tremendous need for specially trained teachers and other person- 
nel—not only teachers but supervisors, clinicians, therapists, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, counselors, and administrators for special services 
in public school systems, residential schools, State schools, hospitals, 
clinics, homebound teaching, community and State agencies. They 
note that 44 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Guam now employ special education personnel in their education de- 
partments to carry out their special education programs. 

Of special interest to those who visited the College was the program 
in which the PTA delegates were provided with an amazing demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of educating exceptional children of all cate- 
gories in regular school classrooms under a regular teacher. Emphasized 
throughout was the cardinal principle accepted in all modern discus- 
sions of this problem—that the “exceptional” child is first of all a child 
like any other and that it is essential to deal wih him as such, maintain- 
ing to the maximum his contacts with other children in home, school, 
and community. 


Copyricnt 1956 sy THe NaTIonat AssociaTION ror Mentat Hearrn, Inc. 
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HELPING THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN THE 


REGULAR CLASSROOM 


BY 


T. ERNEST NEWLAND 


InstiruTe For RESEARCH ON 
ExcerTIONAL CHILDREN 
Univeasity or Unsana, ILLINoIs 


Co the past twenty-five years, and 
particularly in the last ten, special 
educators have been helping others work- 
ing in the interest of children to recognize 
the fact that the term “‘special education” 
includes much more than provision of 
special classes. It is much more appropri- 
ate to speak in terms of special education 
services. The term ‘‘services,”’ then, can 
be taken to include not only special 
classes, but also other kinds of educational 
provision which can be made in a wide 
variety of ways for different kinds of ex- 
ceptional children. 

Let me make clear at the outset that 
the points I should like to develop in no 
way deny the fact that persons need spe- 
cial skills in order to work effectively 
with exceptional children. However, the 
essential points I wish to present cluster 
around recognition of the fact that regular 
class teachers can and must do certain 
things for exceptional children in their 
classes. Just what can be done is what 
I should like to describe. As you will see, 
what I shall say does not remove the quali- 
fied specialist from the field of working 
with and for exceptional children. It 
is not assumed that teachers have these 
skills. It is not assumed that teachers in 
any way replace specialists who have 
highly necessary training in the field of 
special education. The position taken 
here is that both the specialists and the 
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regular class teachers, doing some of the 
work of th. specialist, are essential parts 
of a sound educational picture. 


Background Facts 


Before we turn to a consideration of the 
extent to which the need for special edu- 
cation exists in our regular classes, there 
are a few facts we need to bear in mind. 
The first of these, of course, is the extent 
to which children who are regarded as ex- 
ceptional are present among our total 
public school age population. Without 
going into detail with respect to the 
mixture of sound statistical data and the 
pronouncement of whimsy as fact that 
characterizes much of the professional 
literature on this topic, I am going to 
state flatly that roughly at least one out of 
seven of our children of public school age 
are in need of some kind of special edu- 
cational service. This figure will differ 
somewhat from neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood, from community to community, 
and perhaps from state to state. I regard 
this figure as a minimal one. Please keep 
in mind that the statement has been made 
in terms of children of public school age. 
There is an identifiable difference between 
a group of children who are of public 
school age and the children whe are in 
public school. 

It is most unfortunate that public 
school administrators in particular are 
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so relatively uninformed concerning the 
extent of this problem. One of my 
students made a study of the twenty- 
five most frequently used textbooks in 
the courses in school administration and 
supervision. Presumably these books play 
a significant part in the training of school 
administrators. In only two of them 
were data encountered indicating in any 
way the extent to which exceptional chil- 
dren could be expected to be present 
among the regular school population. 
Both of these sets of data, however, were 
taken from studies of only one area of 
exceptional children—the orthopedically 
and other physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Taking the nation at large, only some 
fifteen percent of our exceptional children 
are reported to be receiving special edu- 
cation services. This means, of course, 
that some of our states have special edu- 
cation efficiency percentages that will run 
somewhat above that and that others will 
fall markedly below the average of fifteen 
per cent. Most of these special education 
services tend to be provided in the more 
densely populated areas. We have, then, 
two facts with which we have to work— 
first, that one seventh of our public school 
population can properly be regarded as 
exceptional to the extent that they need 
some kind of special education services, 
and second, that only one seventh of these 
are receiving any special service. 

Let us throw these facts against a back- 
ground of some other facts concerning 
the characteristics of our national and 
state population. Some forty per cent 
of our population are in completely rural 
areas or in communities having popula- 
ions of less than five thousand. Nearly 


half of the problem we have to deal with, 
then, rests in communities of less than five 
thousand.* We have a population mobil- 
ity which can be reflected in several ways. 
For instance, twenty-five per cent of our 
population live in a state other than the 
one in which they were born. With our 
increasing communication, this percentage 
could well be expected to go up. Twenty 
per cent of our population move from one 
house to another in a single year. Three 
and a half per cent of our population 
move from one state to another in a single 
year. We therefore have a population 
that is surprisingly on the move. This 
means that if the child has special educa- 
tion services in one community and moves 
to another, the chances are very high 
that he cannot expect to have special edu- 
cation services provided him in the new 
community. The odds are against it, 
particularly if he happens to be in rural 
area or a sub-five-thousand population 
area. 

The general picture, then, would appear 
to be that as a nation we are meeting the 
needs of only a small percentage of the 
exceptional children we have very good 
reason to believe, and in some cases know, 
exist in our communities. The mobility 
of our population in general, and the fact 
that from thirty to forty per cent of the 
population reside in essentially rural areas, 
combine to define the importance of tak- 
ing very definite steps to provide more 
adequately for the needs of exceptional 
children in the regular classes. 


* In this connection I shall use the information 
obtained from the 1954 Statistical Abstract of 
the United States which is based essentially on 
1950 data. Some of the data represent a little 
later sampling or extrapolation, but our orientation 
here is essentially 1950. 
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In Regular Classes 


Nothing said here should in any way 
be interpreted as contributing to a belief 
that there is no need for special classes for 
certain exceptional children in our publi 
schools. The provisions I now want to 
discuss are regarded as those which are 
necessary in our schools both in areas of 
relatively low population density as well 
a5 1n large r communitics and cities Even 
within the latter, certain services can and 
must be provided in or in connection with 
the regular classes for exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Since some eighty-five per cent of our 
exceptional children are in regular classes 
the question arises, “What are some of 
Keep 
in mind that this is not just a problem of 
Rather than 
this in terms of gross generalities, I shall 


the things we might do for them ?”’ 


the rural schools. discuss 
describe briefly some possibilities and 
actual activities in regular classes which 
are directed primarily in the interest of 
exceptional children in such classes. 
Even these kinds of provisions, how- 
ever, necessarily will have to be dealt 
with rather generally. 

Starting from what we probably are 
most familiar with, we are quite gen- 
erally aware of the fact that special edu- 
cation services in the form of speech 
correction are provided essentially as ad- 
junctive to the pupil's regular class pro- 
gram. It is only an administrative arti- 
fact that speech correction services are 
classified and reimbursed as a classlike 
activity. that the 


speech correctionist working one, two or 


To assume itinerant 


three times a week with a child for twenty 
minutes or so is sufficient to accomplish 
effective improvement in the quality of 
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his speech is, of course, absurd. It is only 
through the complementary activities of 
the regular classroom teacher that the 
efforts of the speech correctionist bear 
fruit. The speech correctionist appropri- 
ately devotes a significant portion of his 
time to working with the teachers from 
whom his handicapped subjects come. 
The speech correctionist who would use 
his time wisely helps teachers learn to 
identify early those children who are in 
need of specialized help. The correction- 
ist contributes, perhaps more importantly, 
to the teacher's realization that speech 
impairment is not a global generality but 
usually is constituted of specifics which 
can be worked on. In other words, the 
child may have difficulty with certain let- 
ters in certain positions in words. Rather 
than his total speech being defective, he 
may have dlifficulties with his c's, s’s, 
a's, I's, c's, or other letters. The speech 
correctionist helps the regular class teacher 
realize that, by giving a child with such 
a handicap some five to ten minutes extra 
time a week, and by ticing in with the 
child’s daily participation in speech activi- 
ties a proper distribution of emphasis and 
practice on the specifics that are to be 
remedied, the regular teacher can con- 
tribute significantly to the improvement 
of the child's speech. In some cases the 
correctionist helps the teacher develop 
elementary screening techniques which en- 
able the speech correctionist to use his 
time more wisely with the more involved 
cases. Materials are available by means of 
which a teacher can obtain a great deal 
of this 


speech correctionist is available. 


information for herself if no 


Keep in mind, in this connection, that 
the regular classroom teacher does not be- 
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come a specialist in speech correction; she 
becomes, rather, a person who is a little 
more sensitive to some of the speech as- 
pects of children’s behavior, a little more 
analytic as regards the nature of his speech 
behavior, a little more capable in dealing, 
under expert supervision where possible, 
with some of the simpler speech impair- 
ments. In like fashion, she becomes a 
little more sensitive to the importance of 
referring to the specialist those children 
with whom she has learned she can not 
profitably work or of obtaining from the 
specialist the help as regards those phases 
of her classroom activity which can con- 
tribute to improvement in a child’s speech. 


Helping the Classroom Teacher 


1920's, 


teacher movement got its start, w 


Since the when the visiting 
have 
been aware of ways in which the regular 
classroom teacher can be helped to work 
with children who, largely for emotional 
reasons, are not adjusting well to the de- 
mands of the school situation. Regardless 
of the fact that the term “visiting teacher” 
has gone and is going through numerous 
changes, the essential function has re- 
mained with us. Unfortunately, in som« 
school systems the visiting teachers be- 
came, in effect, attendance officers. In 
other cases they became psychiatric school 
workers employed in a school setting; in 
still other cases they became social workers 
with an educational orientation and em 
ployed in a school setting. In some parts 
of the country they have become a mixture 
between a type of visiting teacher and a 
type of psychometrist. Yet, 
through the activities of at least most of 


running 


these variously designated persons, has 
been their working with children and 
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with the regular classroom teacher in 
order to effect a more adequate emotional 
and social adjustment of the children in 
the regular classroom. 

But the essential and constructive im- 
pact of these workers with emotionally 
maladjusted children is lost if a significant 
portion of their time is not given to 
working with the teachers rather than 
just with the children. In a manner 
closely resembling that of the speech cor- 
rectionist, a major contribution of the 
specialist working in the interest of the 
emotionally maladjusted children should 
be the work with the regular classroom 
teacher, in helping locate such children 
early and, much more importantly, help- 
ing them perceive the deviant behavior 
of the emotionally maladjusted child from 
the standpoint of the specialist who works 
in the child’s interest. To put the matter 
more specifically, a significant portion of 
the time of the specialist working in the 
interest of the emotionally maladjusted 
child, call him what you will, should be 
devoted to the use of casework conter- 


ences involving everybody from the 
teacher to the janitor to the principal and 
supervisor and parent, using, in effect, the 
particular case on which the specialist is 
working as a means of helping the regular 
class teacher develop procedures for work- 
ing with other such children in the regu- 
lar classroom. 

To expect the visiting counsclor, visit- 
ing teacher, or call him or her what you 
will, to do all the work that needs to be 
done with socially maladjusted children 
in the public schools is not only to expect 
the impossible but to expect the unsound. 
Nothing preventive is implied in such 


thinking. 


Prevention comes only through 
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working with and through the regular 
class teachers and getting such work 
started early in the school life of the 
child. A paramount aspect of the con- 
tribution of the visiting counselor must 
be recognized as the in-service working 
with teachers through children, in order 
that the regular classroom teacher can 
function more effectively in a preventive 
manner, rather than merely getting her 
to refer all disturbing children to some- 
one else for help. Again, this in no way 
eliminates the need for the contribution 
of the skilled visiting counselor. Rather, 
it enables him to use his time more 
effectively, making it possible for him to 
distribute his time between the essential 
in-service training of teachers in this area 
and working personally with and in the 


interest of more seriously maladjusted 
children. 


Other Physical Handicaps 


For the purpose of our consideration 
here I should like to put in a single 
group those children who have other 
physical handicaps, with the exception 
of the children with the sensory handi- 
caps of vision and hearing. In suggest- 
ing such a division in our classification of 
children with physical handicaps, I am 
not unaware of the particularly difficult 
problems of children who have more than 
one handicap, such as the cerebral palsied 
child with a sensory impairment, or the 
crippled child who is mentally retarded. 
Without going into the matter here, I 
would suggest that efforts directed to- 
wards meeting the needs of children with 
two or more handicaps should be directed 
hierarchically to the meeting of his pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary needs, the 
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locale or locales of such efforts te be de- 
termined by the exigencies of the school 
and social situation. 

I sense an evolution in the patterns of 
meeting the needs of the children, whom 
I am here designating, albeit loosely, as 
physically handicapped, in the public 
school situation. Partly because of the 
fact that educational thinking in the first 
quarter of this century was so largely in 
terms of classes, the special educators 
turned quickly to the idea of special 
classes for all types of these children, 
sometimes placing the child with epilepsy 
in with the child who was mentally re- 
tarded or in with the child who was other- 
wise physically handicapped. This led 
to some highly heterogeneous groupings 
that were almost as meaningless as the 
condition from which the educators were 
trying to move. Gradually, because of 
medical advance and because of changes 
in the pattern of thinking on the part 
of educators and the public, there has 
been a move toward the elimination of 
such classes. Notice, for instance, the 
marked drop in classes which used to be 
Notice, like- 
wise, the change in thinking with respect 
This has been 
generalized to an oft-encountered view 
that special classes were not at all needed 
for these different kinds of physically 
handicapped children. Now we seem to 
be moving back toward a temperate view 
with respect to providing special classes 
for certain children of this group and the 


called “open air classes’’. 


to children with epilepsy. 


recognition of the fact that provision can 
be made for at least some of these chil- 
dren in the regular classes. 

Again, without denying the appropri- 
ateness of special classes in certain situa- 
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tions for certain types of these physically 
handicapped children, the fundamental 
point here with respect to this group is 
that it is possible to help the regular class 
teachers adjust their expectations with 
respect to the performances of the dif- 
ferent physically handicapped children 
who are encountered or can be encoun- 
tered in regular classes. The dissipation 
of the attitudes of mystery, fear, overpro- 
tection, and, at times, revulsion toward 
children with certain of the physically 
handicapping conditions, the increasing 
recognition of less apparent learning apti- 
tudes on the parts of some of these physi- 
cally handicapped children, the formation 
of a more forthrightly accepting attitude 
rather than a completely rejecting or 
overprotective attitude on the part of the 
regular classroom teacher, constitute some 
of the significant aspects of provisions 
which can be made in the regular classes 
for these different types of children. The 
development and use of adaptive ma- 
terials and methods which can be made 
available to the regular classroom teacher 
can contribute in no small part to her 
working with increasing 
in the interest of many youngsters in this 
very heterogeneous group of physically 
handicapped children. The use, where 
appropriate, of telephonic connection be- 
tween the regular classroom and the 
homebound presents both opportunity 
and responsibility for the regular class- 
room teacher. Bear in mind that these 
comments are not to be taken to indicate 
that all physically handicapped children 
can be provided for in the regular class- 
room. These comments are directed only 
with respect to those who can be prop- 
erly provided for in the manner indicated. 


effectiveness 


The Visually Handicapped 


When we turn te the area of the 
visually handicapped, we should regard 
it as comprising two groups—those who 
are visually handicapped, but short of 
being blind, and secondly, those who are 
blind. While it is true that some of the 
partially sighted children in the regular 
classrooms have escaped being identified 
as so handicapped, the use of special 
equipment and materials by the partially 
sighted in the regular classrooms has 
lagged even more. To an extent that was 
undreamed of even in the early 1930's, 
materials are available for use by the 
partially sighted children either in special 
classes established for them or in the 
regular classes where they may happen to 
be. Mechanical aids and supplies for 
such children have been available in good 
form for the last fifteen to twenty-five 
years. Educationally sound textbook ma- 
terial did not appear on the scene until 
within the last fifteen years, however. 
Prior to that time large-type books, for 
instance, were both expensive and educa- 
tionally defunct. Subsequent to that time 
the quality and appropriateness of the 
material have changed definitely for the 
better. 
writer and the attending adaptation of 
learning materials, the provision of good 
large-type text and reference materials, 
the use of sound-recorded material, and 
the proper employment of special magni- 
fication and lighting equipment are enly 
a few of the practices available to the 
regular classroom teacher. 


The use of the large-type type- 


Yet many of 
these things are not known to the teachers, 
or, if they are known, the school district 
has failed for economic or other reasons 
to make them available. Whether this 
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has been due to the neglect of the teacher 
or the administrator is not the point here; 
the needs of such children in the regular 
classroom can be much more fully met 
than is currently the case. Even though 
the visually handicapped child is found, 
on the average, relatively infrequently 

one out of every 500 children of public 


school age—his needs tend to be over- 


looked more than many people realize. 


The Blind Child 


As regards the blind child, even though 
he is found still much less frequently in 
our society, we may be witnessing an in- 
teresting point in social and educational 
evolution. Heretofore it has been either 
the implied or the stated assumption that 
at least the educational needs of such 
children should be met either in the resi- 
dential schools for the blind or in special 
classes which, of course, tended to be in 
the larger centers of population. Within 
the past five years, however, we have seen 
very actively explored the possibility that 
the blind child could be educated in the 
public school with sighted children, and 
without special class provisions being 
made for him. There appears to be no 
more evidence that providing for the 
blind child in the regular public school is 
preferable than there is evidence that pro- 
viding for him in the residential school or 
in day school special classes is preferable. 
Yet the interesting fact of the matter is 
that the exploration of the possibility of 
making some provisions for the blind in 
the regular class has been taken at the 
initiative of persons working in the in- 
terest of the blind and usually identified 
as primarily concerned with the provision 
of residential school facilities. The basic 
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idea employed here is not in itself new, 
although the adaptation of it in the in- 
terest of the blind child does constitute 
an innovation. The fundamental as- 
sumptions here are two: (1) It is believed 
that the blind child should be retained 
within the environment of the normally 
sighted and should do his learning in 
that kind of situation, since that is the 
kind to which he is later going to have to 
adjust; (2) It is contended that an en- 
vironment such as this is psychologically 
richer, and more fully and meaningfully 
stimulating. This is a reaction to the 
suspicion that children are, in large part, 
made into handicapped persons or are 
made more handicapped by educating 
them primarily as handicapped children. 
Further evidences of this type of think- 
ing will appear in the discussion of chil- 
dren with acoustic impairments. 

To assist the regular class teacher meet 
the needs of this kind of child, a specialist 
in working with the blind goes around to 
the regular classrooms in which there hap- 
pen to be blind children and helps the 
regular classroom teachers in their work 
with such children. 
tance includes helping the regular class- 
room teacher know what materials and 
equipment are available in order that she 
can cause them to be provided for the 
child and herself, helping the regular 
classroom teacher understand some of the 
unique learning needs of the blind child, 
and helping the regular teacher employ 
methods appropriate to the child’s visual 
limitation. This the 
regular teacher learning to use Braille, 
with stylus or typewriter, to her adapting 
some of the materials from the regular 


books for use by the blind child. The 


This kind of assis- 


can range from 
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traveling specialist may also, as the ocas- 
sion warrants or necessitates, spend two 
or three days working with the child as 
well as working with the teacher. Here, 
again, the regular teacher does not be- 
come a specialist in teaching blind chil- 
dren, although she comes to learn more 
about it than the regular class teacher 
usually does, but she does carry out in a 
complementary fashion the suggestions of 
the specialist in that particular area. 
This kind of. thinking and planning 
quite generally creates uneasiness if not 
forthright antagonism on the part of the 
regular classroom teacher because she 
feels she already has too much to do. In 
one sense this is true. It cannot be argued 
that her class size may be larger than is 
educationally defensible. That the con- 
scientious teacher spends a great deal of 
time preparing for and following up 
regular classroom instruction is undeniably 
true. However, suggestions such as we 
have been considering and those which 
will follow often amount more to a re- 
redistribution of the 
teacher's time than to the imposition of 
additional duties or additional time de- 
mands on the 


direction and a 


teacher. Further, the 
teacher's frustration in trying to accom- 
plish something with the various kinds of 
exceptional children is reduced by her 
having assistance in discovering ways 
of working more effectively with such 
children. The children 
are being met in the regular classroom 
are less frequently problems than are those 
whose performances are as unsatisfactory 


whose needs 


to the children as they are to the teachers 
and other adults. Some of the provisions 
and adaptations may not be used because 


they may not be known. Fearing the un- 


known, we tend to seek all avenues of 
keeping away from it. It generally turns 
out however, that the‘ unknown is less 
threatening once we get a little more 
acquainted with it. These and later sug- 
gestions, then, while they may seem to 
imply tremendously added burdens for the 
already busy regular class teacher, are not 
as overwhelming as their enumeration 
here would seem to indicate. The per- 
sonal rewards, the sense of accomplish 
ment rather than of frustration, and the 
feeling of a job well done can more than 
offset the modicum of extra effort and 
time that may have been necessitated. 


Acoustically Handicapped 


To a large extent the problems and 
opportunities with acoustically 
capped children parallel those of the 
visually handicapped. The fact that we 
have six times as many acoustically handi- 


handi- 


capped children as we have visually 
handicapped children makes the problem 
seem larger. The nature of the impact of 
hearing loss on children’s learning makes 
the challenge of working with such chil 

One 
fact 


dren considerably greater. other 


difference consists in the that we 
have made relatively greater advances in 
developing and improving hearing aids 
than we have in improving glasses and 
other magnification procedures. 

Studies of the hearing acuity of chil 
dren referred by teachers and those who 
were not referred by teachers for auditory 
examination indicate rather clearly that 


the regular classroom teacher needs help 


in early locating of children with hearing 
While the teacher is not 
expected to function as an audiometer, she 


impairments. 
can be of very real assistance in making 
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more meaningful the results of audio- 
metric screening procedures, and even in 
augmenting the results of the individual 
audiometric examination itself, since she 
sees the child in a functional situation 
where he is using hearing. But the part 
that can be played by the classroom 
teacher is, of course, much greater with 
respect to adjustments which she can help 
him make in the classroom situation or 
which she can cause to be made for him. 
Sensitivity to the unique seating needs, 
to the unique speech and sound needs, as 
for instance the stressing of sounds for a 
particular auditorily handicapped child 
which the teacher knows he is less sensi- 
tive to, helping the child adjust to the use 
of hearing aids, and providing him with 
other compensatory sensory reinforcement 
to help make up for the deprivation of 
reenforcement which the acoustically im- 
paired child loses through his impatred 
hearing—all these are possibilities for 
regular classroom teachers. 

With respect to the child with the more 
marked hearing loss, it will be encourag- 
ing to many to know of some studies that 
are being made in connection with having 
the hearing impaired child placed in a 
normal hearing situation and then help- 
ing him adjust to that, in contrast to hav- 
ing him placed with a more highly 
selected group of similarly handicapped 
peers. While there are obviously many 
factors to be taken into consideration in 
connection this, some 
highly significant aspects to this type of 
thinking, paralleling that which was just 
mentioned with respect to the blind child’s 
being put in a non-blind environment. 
Children who had hearing aids placed on 
them quite early in their lives tended to 


with there are 
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adjust to them more quickly than most 
people tend to expect. Further, they 
tended to develop effective means of 
communication even when the hearing 
aids were of very little value. This hap- 
pened to such an extent that it may well 
necessitate some more critical thinking en 
the the part of educators as to the best 
way of dealing with at least certain kinds 
of severely acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren. Lip reading, communication with 
others, and, in certain cases, voice quality 
have shown more fruitful returns than 
many would expect. 

Here, too, the regular classroom teacher 
needs a great deal of assistance from the 
specialist who knows the needs and possi- 
bilities of the acoustically handicapped 
child. While the regular classroom 
teacher does become more adept in ad- 
justing to the needs of this kind of child 
and also in helping him adjust to the 
demands of the total social situation, she 
is in effect only complementing the more 
specialized and highly skilled services 
rendered by the specialist in the field. 
Yet the bulk of the child’s learning is 
being provided for in the regular class- 
room. More importantly, from our stand- 
point here, the needs of more acoustically 
handicapped children are bemg met in the 
regular classroom. 

The range of the educational needs of 
sensorily handicapped children is con- 
siderably greater than has been indicated 
here. The visually handicapped differ 
widely in visual acuity, and many have 
yet to learn that to be legally or function- 
ally blind is not to be completely without 
sight. Our everyday characterizations of 
hearing impairment in terms, say, of 
“average decibel loss’ are gross and often 
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misleading characterizations of the hear- 
ing acuities of a child, and may be at con- 
siderable variance with hearing behavior. 
But the problems which the teacher has in 
trying to mect the needs of sensorily 
handicapped children are compounded 
when differences between the learning 
needs and learning behavior of children 
born with such handicaps are contrasted 
with those of children who have ac- 
quired their impairments after birth, in- 
fancy, or early childhood. ‘This multi- 
plicity of needs does not absolve the 
regular classroom teacher of responsibility 
to particular children; it only makes more 
apparent her need to have available and 
to use wisely the services of an appropriate 
specialist, acting in a consultative capacity 
with respect to the regular classroom 
program. 


Residential Schools 


Lest the remarks that have been made 
concerning newer possibilities for the 
more seriously visually and acoustically 
handicapped children be regarded as in- 
dicating the rapid disappearance from our 
social picture of residential schools for 
such children, I should like to point out 
that there are still enough youngsters in 
our society who will need to have some- 
thing provided for them after the pat- 
tern of the Such 


residential schools. 


schools are not likely to disappear from 
our social picture in the near future. We 
still lack knowledge of how to deal with 
many of the more seriously sensorily 
handicapped children and will need to 
rely on specialized schools to help in that 
connection. 


There are still welfare as- 
pects of our educational program that 
will contribute to keeping the residential 


school in our picture. A further possi- 
bility remains, and that is that the pro- 
grams of the residential schools them- 
selves may be subect to modifications 
along the lines which have been indicated. 
One further fact could be introduced in- 
to the picture here: It is still unfortunately 
true that the total attendance figures for 
such residential schools and for special 
classes in this area constitute only a small 
portion of the number of such handi- 
capped children we have good reason to 
believe are present in our society. 


Mentally Handicapped Children 


By virtue of the distribution of our 
public school population between urban 
and rural areas, we are bound to have a 
large percentage of the educable mentally 
handicapped children whose needs will 
have to be met in the regular classroom.* 
To assume that less than three per cent of 
our public school age groups need special 
help because of their limitations in learn- 
ing capacity is to give evidence of being 
blind or uninformed concerning certain 
psychological facts of life. The impor- 
tance of meeting the needs of these chil- 
dren life 
been constantly emphasized by the more 
thoughful special educators and some 


early in their school has 


progress is being made in this direction. 
However, the regular classroom teacher 
needs qualified help in identifying these 
youngsters early in their careers and in 
understanding what the nature of their 
needs may be. Having identified the chil- 
dren for the regular classroom teacher, 
the qualified person assisting in that iden- 
tification can make it possible for the 
teacher to adjust her educational expectan- 


* The trainable are not included here 
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cies accordingly. The philosophy of spe- 
cial education is essentially a preventive 
There- 
fore, the most significant contribution for 
these children in the regular classroom 
is the appropriate adjustment of educa- 
tional expectancies, so that a fourth-grade 
performance is not expected of a child 
who is capable of performing at only the 
first or second grade level. To do this, 
however, the regular classroom teacher 
has to have access to materials that can be 
adapted to the level at which the child is 
known or expected to be capable of 
working. In contrast with the textbook 
and text material publishing picture of 
the thirties, we now have a number of 
publishers preparing materials which can 
be well used at lower mental levels in the 
regular classroom. The importance of ad- 
ministrators making available to their 
teachers libraries of such material, as well 


one rather than a corrective one. 


as libraries of craft materials, would ap- 
pear self-evident. The work of the regu- 
lar class teachers in helping the parents 


understand the type of expectations which 
should be held for retarded children con- 
stitutes an important part of their work in 
the interest of such children. 

The impact of this type of thinking on 
the part of the teacher with respect to 
the other children in the class is potenti- 
ally significant. The practice of the 
teacher's thinking with respect to the edu- 
cational and social expectations for an in- 
child 


evaluating his achievements in terms of 


dividual mentally retarded and 
his own expectancy levels tends to spread, 
perhaps all too slowly, to the teacher's 
thinking with respect to the other chil- 
dren in her class. From an educational 


standpoint, the idea of the class average 
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becomes increasingly absurd. Some of us, 
I am certain, have noted the practice of 
individualizing instruction and expecta- 
tions tending to spread to the non-ex- 
ceptional children. 

An interesting outgrowth of this type 
of thinking and planning for mentally re- 
tarded children illustrates most interest- 
ingly how the tensions of the regular 
classroom teacher actually can be reduced 
by a clearer understanding of expectations 
for children whom she previously had 
been expecting to perform as well as 
other children in the class. This does 
not mean that she surrenders completely 
desirable goals for such retarded chil- 
dren, but that she defines for the child 
more realistic goals in terms of his own 
potentialities. Less time is spent by the 
teacher in worrying about the child's 
failure to accomplish with respect to in- 
appropriate goals, and both the teacher 
and the child become happier in an at- 
mosphere of achievement. Again, this 
is not a matter of adding to the teacher's 
responsibilities. It is a matter, rather, of 
redistribution of time and effort on the 
part of the regular classroom teacher. 


Gifted Children 


The extent to which the regular class- 
room teacher is exerting effort specifically 
in the interest of the mentally superior 
or gifted pupil in the regular classroom 
is not known. A number of canvasses 
have been made, the results of which are 
taken to indicate that both teachers and 
administrators are favoring considerable 
enrichment and, at times, some accelera- 
tion. To my knowledge no actual check 
has been made as to the extent to which 
actual classroom practice agrees with re- 
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ports of practice. More importantly, the 
question arises as to whether such pro- 
visions, if and when made, are being 
made for as many of the gifted as we 
have reason to believe actually are in our 
regular classes. Bear in mind the fact 
that there are at least two-thirds as many 
children who need special provisions be- 
cause they are mentally superior as there 
are mentally retarded children who need 
special help. 

Because of the great social potential of 
this group of exceptional children the 
temptation is strong to consider at length 
the opportunities that the regular class- 
room teacher has in working with gifted 
or superior children. With one excep- 
tion, essentially the naming of these will 
have to suffice. We shall dismiss from our 
consideration here the problem of making 
it possible for at least certain of these su- 
perior children to enter school earlier than 
is conventional, because it is largely the 
responsibility of the administrator to make 
this legally possible. But the teacher can 
well work toward the accomplishment of 
this since she would stand to benefit from 
such a provision operated with the proper 
safeguards. The teacher's larger con- 
cern is with the enrichment of the educa- 
tional program for the gifted. It is be- 
ing increasingly recognized that enrich- 
ment does not consist of having the bright 
child do twice as many examples illus- 
trating, say, some arithmetical process as 
does the average child when, in reality 
he may need only one half as many to 
accomplish the purpose. Enrichment is 
coming more and more to be recognized as 
having two dimensions—both breadth 
and depth. Accelerative procedures, both 
administrative and educational, long have 


been shown to be a less dire threat to the 
gifted than many now regard them to be. 
Such procedures, like any other school 
practice or policy, can be reduced to ab- 
surdity if regarded and used mechanically 
or to extreme. The use of correspondence 
courses for enrichment and for accelera- 
tive purposes would seem to hold real 
promise for use in upper elementary and 
secondary grades in rural areas. Travel- 
ing enrichment libraries and freed class 
time are still to be utilized more fully. 

A most promising first step in meeting 
the needs of gifted children in the regular 
classroom has been that of the school dis- 
trict's or some other school unit's 
ploying an individual who devotes all or a 
definitely specified part of his time to 
working with teachers in the interest of 
the gifted children in their classrooms. 
This type of consultant service makes it 
possible for the teachers to learn of ma- 
terials which might be employed in en- 
richment practices and endeavor to insti- 
tute in their classrooms modifications of 
conventional teaching approaches which 
are particularly suited to gifted children. 
Such a person, functioning essentially as 
a resource person rather than as a super- 


visor, by virtue of having a type of ad- 
ministrative backing which he or she 
would necessarily have, would increase 
the possibility of the teacher's making de- 
partures from routine and conventional 
classroom procedures, perhaps enabling 
the children to participate in more indi- 


vidualized programs appropriate to their 
potentials. 

A concentration of efforts such as these 
at the elementary level, leading to or 
directly related to the practice of early 
admission of gifted children, could do 
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much to improve the lot both of the 
regular teacher and of the gifted in her 
classes. The possible outgrowths of such 
a program could range, then, from the ap- 
propriate early admission of gifted chil- 
dren into the public school, the wide di- 
versification of individual programs, the 
capitalization upon superior capabilities 
of groups of children which could lead 
to the increasingly prevalent special period 
for all the gifted children in a single 
school, to the advance credit provision 
now in operation, and a degree of ac- 
celeration in the child’s educational pro- 
gram appropriate to his own total psycho- 
logical picture. 

May I again point out that the discus- 
sion of this type of provision for the 
gifted children in our public school regu- 
lar classes need be taken in no way as 
precluding the establishment of special 
classes for such children when conditions 
In fact, 
it would be my guess that five or ten years’ 
operation of a program involving con- 
sultants of this sort would result inevi- 
tably in the very sensible establishment of 


indicate that they are warranted. 


at least some special classes for the gifted 
students and the more adequate meeting 
of the needs of others in the regular 
classes. 


Need for Skilled Help 


In all of the discussions of these various 
provisions for exceptional children in 
regular classes the point has been made 
that the teacher at no time is expected to 
perform in a manner that persons highly 
skilled in dealing with certain of the ex- 
ceptionalities should be expected to func- 
tion. However, she is capable of learn- 
ing and definitely welcomes help to do 
many things which can be of real signifi- 
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cance to the exceptional children in her 
class. Essentially, these do not constitute 
added responsibilities; many of them con- 
sist of merely a different use of time 
which she already is devoting, perhaps 
with the feeling of no little frustration, 
in her attempt to do something for, or 
with, the exceptional children in her 
class. 

But the regular classroom teacher can- 
not make these moderate changes in her 
practice unless she has skilled help to as- 
sist her in identifying, understanding, 
and adjusting to exceptional children in 
her regular class. For this purpose she 
needs the services of people who have 
had special training in the field in the 
areas of individual diagnosis and pre- 
ventive and remedial work with children. 
In this connection, the local school dis- 
trict, whether aided by the state by spe- 
cial appropriations or not, can profitably 
employ a specialist in special education 
who can render these services, especially 
to teachers. The value of these services, 
not only to the parents of the exceptional 
children but also to the administrators, 


quickly becomes apparent. In school dis- 


tricts of considerable population density 


these specialists could work 
within a single school district. In rural 
areas where there is less population den- 
sity the individual could be employed to 
cover a larger territory. 


entirely 


The former of these is more quickly 
recognized as being already in operation. 
The latter has been most successfully in 
Operation in the state of Pennsylvania 
since the late 1930's. At that time the 
state saw fit to provide in the areas under 
the county superintendents—essentially 
rural areas—thirty-eight persons whom 
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they called county supervisors of special 
education. The job of these people was 
to do pretty much the same sort of thing 
that we have discussed here—largely help 
the regular class teacher identify, under- 
stand, and adjust to and for the excep- 
tional children in the regular classes. 
That this program was successful in the 
county areas is shown by the fact that, 
when the time came for the renewal of 
the contracts of these persons appointed 
in the county superintendents’ offices, 
from a fourth to a third of them were 
reappointed at higher salaries. The state's 
legally authorized minimal salary for these 
county supervisors of special education 
was $3500 when the program was in- 
augurated. At present the minimum 
salary authorized by the state, and even 
paid to a larger number of such persons, 
is $7500. A few are paid $9500, the dif- 
ference being paid on the initiative and re- 
sponsibility of the employing county 
boards of school directors. 

The fact that the regular classroom 
teachers will be doing these various things 
for exceptional children in their classes 
in no way removes the need for the well- 
trained specialists. The teacher's efforts 
only augment and instrument the special- 
ists’ efforts in a thoroughly complementary 
way. Again may I inject the reminder 
that this type of provision in no way im- 
plies an inappropriateness or a lack of 
need for the establishment of special 
classes. The population and administra- 
tive pictures are such that special classes 
cannot properly be anticipated for a 
significant percentage of our population. 


Summary 


The almost inevitable conclusions of 


consideration of this important problem 
would be these: 

1. The regular classroom teachers, and 
the administrative staffs, should and can 
become increasingly sensitive to the need 
of the one out of every seven children of 
public school age who are exceptional and 
need special consideration 

2. In addition to sensitivity to the ex- 
istence and needs of these exceptional 
children in the regular classrooms, there 
should be the realization that very practi- 
cal and, at times, surprisingly simple 
things can be extremely effective in im- 
proving the appropriateness of the school 
program for the exceptional children in 
the regular classes. Through this in- 
creased sensitivity, and the realization 
that things can be done for these ex- 
ceptional children, we would have both 
a more intelligent referral of such chil- 
dren for special diagnosis or other special 
services and a more efficient use of the 
services of the specialist working in the 
interest of exceptional children. 

3. Regular classroom teachers need and 
greatly want the consultive and/or ad- 
visory services of specialists trained in 
working with and for exceptional chil- 
dren. It is the responsibility of the state 
to help them have access to the services 
of persons competently trained in special 
education. 

4. Lastly, and of equal importance, 
would be the fact that we should be 
getting a product from our educational 
system as a result of efforts such as these 
that would be both capable of more ade- 
quate and fuller social and emotional 
adjustments and also capable of becoming 

more significantly contributive to society 
from an economic standpoint. 
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PRE-DELINQUENCY 


BY 


ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 


sy HE problems of juvenile delinquency 
have become so grave that our con- 
trols must shift to the preventive areas of 
pre-delinquency. 

. The ethical sense is in many ways the 
most complex attribute of the entire psy- 
chological make-up of the child. Like 
other complex traits it is based upon in- 
born potentials and aptitudes, plus ac- 
quired experience. The experience is de- 
pendent upon the interaction of consti- 
tutional and cultural factors. 

In final analysis, the ethical sense is a 
product of long-term growth. By slow 
but steady stages ethical attitudes take on 
form and structure. In many children 
the ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong scems to come very naturally 
with increasing maturity in a favorable 
environment. Some children, however, 
may be more or less inept in the develop- 
ment of ethical skills and judgment, even 
in fairly favorable surroundings. 

Individual differences in the growth of 
conscience are wide and varied. When 
that growth is meager and distorted, we 
have to reckon with the possibility of de- 
linquent behavior. But in most children, 
in spite of occasional lapses, the basic 
trend of development is toward ethical 
conduct. Even the 18-month-old infant 
has a capacity for feeling “shame.” At 
2% years he may seem to disregard 
social approval and disapproval, yet at 
about the age of three years he may show 
attitudes of obedience and conformance. 
At five years he displays a germinating 
respect for rules, although he appears to 
A 7-year-old is 
generally responsive to ethical appeal. By 


defy them a year later. 
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the age of nine years he evinces ethical 
initiative of his own by his strong insis- 
tence on fairness in play and no cheating 
in games. At ten years he manifests at a 
higher plane the amenability characteristic 
of the five year level of maturity. The 
years from ten to sixteen are marked by 
progressive trends toward deepened self 
insight, and increasing considerateness of 
others. 

This foregoing outline suggests the 
underlying growth process by which a 
youth attains an ethical outlook and moral 
standards of conduct. The outline also 
suggests the nature of pre-delinquency. 
If any of the underlying growth stages 
fail to manifest themselves, if the patterns 
of behavior are abnormally weak, dis- 
torted or immature, they may well give 
evidence of potential delinquency. 

Statistics indicate that the largest num- 
ber of juvenile delinquents are first ap- 
prehended by police or brought to court 
between the ages of thirteen and fifteen. 
An estimated nine-tenths of these youth 
showed pre-delinquent difficulties in ad- 
justing to family and community life be- 
fore the age of eleven. Many showed 
noticeable signs of pre-delinquency prior 
to eight years of age. Reason enough for 
“understanding the child,” in the earliest 
years of life at home and at school. 

Ideally the protection of child develop- 
ment demands provisions for develop- 
mental diagnosis and supervision. Be- 
gining with infancy, the growth potentials 
of the child, his assests and _ liabilities, 
should come under more systematic con- 
sideration. In growth, early signs can be 
significant. 
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CAUSES OF CHILD BEHAVIOR 


BY 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


Wayne University, Deraorr 


ULTIPLICITY of causation is the 

phrase used by behavior scientists 
to describe the fact that any human act 
or behavior pattern results from a com- 
bination of causes. Rarely will a child’s 
behavior, for example, have one and only 
one cause. 

A few illustrations can make this point 
a bit more clear. 

His first grade teacher thought of Al- 
bert as a boy who fooled around so much 
he never gave himself a chance to learn 
to read. His reading readiness test score 
showed he probably had the necessary 
ability. However, he sat daydreaming 
most of the time. A brief study revealed 
the following additional facts: 


At home there was a new baby. 


His 
mother’s stay in the hospital coincided 
with Albert's first week in school. His 
father often read Albert stories; Albert's 
demand for this kind of attention had in- 
creased after the new baby arrived. His 
parents, the father especially, set high 
standards of conduct which the boy could 
not meet. Albert's father “affectionately” 
called him, “My little dummy.” There 
was friction between the two parents. 
On three occasions arguments had ended 
by his mother going home to her mother 
and leaving the boy with his father, who 
made no provision for his care during the 
day except to send him to a neighbor. 
Seen in this context, the boy's day- 
dreaming and resistance to reading make 
sense. The family friction and fear of 
loss of his mother could well account for 


his preoccupation with inner thoughts. 
The association of school with another 
apparent abandonment, plus the usual 
reactions to a new baby could tie an un- 
pleasant feeling to school as such. The 
constant deprecation at home could have 
given the lad a feeling of inadequacy and 
an unwillingness to expose himself to 
further failures. The fact that being 
read to was a source of pleasurable con- 
tact with his father may have made the 
boy fear that if he could read then he 
would lose this source of gratification. 
Thus, we see that four good causes were 
probably interacting to produce Albert's 
conduct. 

A different pattern appeared in the 
case of Betty, who had taken money from 
a substitute teacher's purse. She had 
been easily discovered; that day she re- 
turned from lunch with bags full of 
candy which she gave to her classmates 
in the fourth grade. The school was in 
a neighborhood with a high delinquency 
rate; two of Betty's older brothers had 
been before the Juvenile Court. Her 
parents were very friendly, easy-going 
people who were more interested in their 
own affairs than in the doings of their 
offspring. From the time she was five 
Betty had been left to her own resources 
for hours at a time. Even at that age 
she had become a member of a little 
gang that played together without adult 
supervision. They helped each other in 
countless ways and took care of each 
other. When the substitute teacher care- 
lessly left her purse on the desk, one of 
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her friends “dared’’ Betty to see what was 
in it. Betty could not resist the chal- 
lenge. She kept none of the money for 
herself; she spent every cent on the candy 
she distributed to the class. 

In Betty's case, we can trace a good 
deal of her behavior to the early neglect 
by her parents. This probably made her 
dependent for satisfaction on the good 


will of other children. 


The parents’ 


friendliness toward people had served 


her as a model on how to get along. The 
fact that there was much delinquency in 
the area probably exposed the girl to 
standards which condoned stealing; in a 
different neighborhood children would 
have condemned her behavior. A girl 
thus sensitive to other’s opinion’s would 
not flout the standards of the group; the 
group would not have challenged her. 
We cannot ignore the example set by her 
brothers. Here again we see the inter- 
play of several causal factors. 

One more illustration: Chuck's work 
in school unexpectedly became very poor 
in the tenth grade. What made this so 
surprising was that he had been a con- 
scientious and brilliant pupil up to this 
point. His mother had been very proud 
of his achievement, and had always given 
him extra help. Now, he seemed to de- 
light in tormenting her. Recently he 
had provoked clashes with several teach- 
ers; and had seemed to enjoy his new 
reputation of not giving a hoot for 
adults. The girls in the class openly 
criticized him for being “'silly,” but it was 
clear that he had acquired prestige. He 
has announced that at the end of the year 
he will quit school, and go to work at the 
factory where his father is foreman. He 
boasted to a counsellor, “In a few years 
I'll be making more money than you. 
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In American culture, a boy is expected 
to show independence of his parents, 
especially his mother, during adolescence. 
If he lived in certain other societies, 
Chuck’s behavior would have taken a 
much different turn. His mother's de- 
light in school achievement had given 
intellectual adeptness a special meaning 
in Chuck's life; and made of it a symbol 
through which he could express his break 
with his mother. The prestige he ac- 
quired from his classmates made this an 
attractive path of action. We suspect 
that there may have been conflict in the 
home between the parents over the value 
of education. At any rate, for the time 
being Chuck was chosen to use his father 
as a model of how a man should act. 
Again, we see how a variety of influences 
combine to produce a pattern of behavior. 

Granted that the motivation behind 
children’s behavior is complex, what does 
this imply for teachers? Does it mean 
that only experts can understand chil- 
dren? That simple corrective measures 
are bound*to be wrong? 

To take the last question first, the fact 
that several causes are operating at once 
gives us a wider range of opportunity to 
do something effective. It does not mean 
that we have to counteract at once all 
causal factors in unwanted behavior. 
Rather, it means that if there is any one 
item which we can control, then through 
it we may be able to alter the pattern 
sufficiently to be effective. 

Let us look at our three illustrations 
for a moment. In the case of Albert, a 
school could hardly eliminate the new 
baby or by itself reduce the family fric- 
tion. A school social worker might help 
the father moderate his demands on the 
boy. Altering the mother’s pattern of 
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separation would be difficult. One won- 
ders, however, whether careful help with 
reading, with much praise for successes, 
might not make enough change in his 
feelings of inadequacy to do some good. 
If clinic help were available and the par- 
ents willing, referral for psychotherapy 
would be the solution of choice. Failing 
that, help with reading would be the 
second best point to choose to aid Albert 

In the case of Betty, we would not ex- 
pect to change overnight the delinquency 
rate of the neighborhood, her admiration 
for her brothers, or the easy-going ways 
of her parents. The girl's dependence 
upon peers for gratification is a fact we 
could not alter, but we might be able to 
help her learn less harmful ways of gain- 
ing the affection of other youngsters. 
We might try, through seating arrange- 
ments and the assignment to working 
groups, to promote friendships between 
Betty and any children in the class who 
might represent a “good” value system in 
the hope that Betty could reflect their 
principles just as well as a delinquent 
set. Given time and patience this might 
work. 

As for Chuck, we cannot reverse the 
value our culture places on male inde- 
pendence, and we must accept as beyond 
our reach the past attitude toward school 
held by his mother and the prestige his 
peer group grants to standing up to 
adults. We must accept his need to iden- 
tify with his father and to loosen his ties 
to his mother. All we could hope to do 
is to disentangle school from the rest of 
the mess. At his age there is a real chance 
that counseling by a skilled teacher or 
trained guidance worker would enable 
him to gain enough self-insight so that 


he could plan a better way to meet his 
needs than a self-destructive scholastic 
tailspin. 

Thus, we see that while the fact of 
multiple causes does complicate the prob- 
lem of understanding children’s behavior, 
it simplifies, if anything, the question of 
finding a strategy for helping individuals 
In particular, it shows a way of avoiding 
attitudes of helplessness when we note 
the role parents have played in the de- 
velopment of maladjusted conduct 

It is true that in almost every case of 
an inappropriately acting pupil or student, 
one of the basic components of the causal 
pattern will be deep-seated attitudes to- 
ward self or others derived from experi- 
ences in the home, usually in the now- 
unreachable early years. If this were the 
whole story, schools would be justified in 
shifting blame completely to parents and 
in relying almost entirely on attempts at 
parent education. 

Usually, however, the attitudes take the 
specific expression which causes trouble 
because of present relationships within 
school or within the peer group. Over 
this portion of the causal pattern we may 
have fair control. We can individualize 
instruction to give a specific boy or girl 
more tastes of success. Teachers can 
establish friendly personal relationships 
with children who need them. Counse- 
lors can deal effectively with present peer 
attitudes. We can work to produce new 
groupings within classes. 

In summary, then, let it be said that it 
is essential that all educators learn to ap 
preciate the fact that children’s behavior 
rarely is due to one cause working alone 
but rather arises out of many patterns of 
interacting multiple causes. 
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PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


N. N. DRACOULIDES, M.D.* 


RE-SCHOOL education, especially 
nowadays, is a necessity, not only as a 
preparation of the child for later school- 
ing, but also (and mainly) for lifetime 
guidance. Thanks to pre-school educa- 
tion, children can be helped to avoid many 
of the traps and dangers that originate in 
parents’ severity and tenderness and ex- 
pose the individual throughout his life to 
inferiority complexes and psychoncuroses. 
The biopsychological 
which is of tremendous importance for 
postwar childhood evolution, is at its best 
at preschool age—the most appropriate 
age to take advantage of its influence. It 
is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
defects of psychoneurotic persons are 


preoccupation, 


directly related to psychic traumas estab- 


lished before the ages of 5 or 7. For this 
reason pre-school education can be more 
than school education itself, 
uuder present conditions. 

The child of today is not growing up in 
an atmosphere appropriate to the disci- 
pline, the civilization, and the control of 
instincts, as was the case before World 
War II. The postwar child is growing up 
in an inciting atmosphere. We have here 
the main difference between the present 
and the recent past, a difference which is 
productive of dangers for the child of to- 
day and the adults of tomorrow. 


valuable 


* Dr. 
president 


Athens, 
European 


Greece, is vVice- 
of the of Mental 
Hygiene and author papers and 
reports presented before such international bodies 


Dracoulides, 
League 
of numerous 


as the congresses on mental health at London, 
Mexico City, Vienna, and Istanbul. 
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Accordingly we recommend: 

1. A preschool education obligatory 
for all children four and five years old 
(voluntary at three), to be carried on in 
special nursery schools scientifically organ- 
ized from a psycho-pedagogical point of 
view. The aim will not be merely to re- 
lieve the parents of their children and en- 
tertain them for a few hours each day with 
games, but rather to diagnose and improve 
their psychic status, to prevent the devel- 
opment of traumas and complexes, to 
reinforce the initiative and self-direction 
of the child, to study his capacity for 
adaptation, to develop his love for work 
and creative ability, to guide his emotional 
development, to initiate him into the 
mechanics of thinking, to train him to 
habits of tidiness, sense of justice, cleanli- 
ness and hygiene, to help him adjust to 
group living, and finally to build the basis 
of social altruism. 

2. The child should remain in the 
nursery school for 10 hours continuously 
each day, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. We be- 
lieve that this plan is the best way to meet 
the child’s needs, in the best surroundings, 
at the same time permitting him to con- 
tinue to live in close contact with his 
parents. 

3. The staff for the nursery schools 
should be chosen from specially trained 
women teachers, 20 to 30 years of age, 
married or unmarried, or from women 
30 to 50 years of age, married or widowed, 
who are free from psychic complexes and 
neurotic tendencies (spinsters and post- 
climacteric women to be excluded )—al- 
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ways taking into account that they under- 
stand the aims of nursery-school training 
as stated above. 

We are then ready to start on an educa- 
tional program based on psychobiological 
elements, designed to neutralize the dan- 
gers that have been mentioned and to 
help children grow up to a new type of 
humanity, free of morbid psychic com- 
plexes of fear and aggressiveness. 

Our plans also involve compulsory, 
homogeneous school education up to the 
age of 12, designed to stimulate the in- 
tellectual and moral growth of children 
and youth, mainly those of the popular 
classes, to provide them with the means of 
progressing vocationally and socially, and 
also an opportunity to proceed later with 
self-education. Such an educational sys- 
tem is designed to develop adolescents 
who will be (1) free of psychic defects, 
(2) developed morally and intellectually, 


and (3) having concern for moral princi- 
ples, thought processes, and social senti- 
ments. 


Following these two stages of com- 
pulsory education (pre-school and school ) 
will come a voluntary stage (post-school ) 
of four years of instruction leading to 
The programs 


will vary at this stage, to correspond to 


college and university. 


the career needs and wishes of youth, 
and subject to guidance direction. 


For introducing such an educational 


reform as is here indicated I would sug- 
gest a National Board of Education, with 
competent staff and special budget, politi- 
cally independent and unassailable in 
governmental crises—unassailable in the 
same sense that official religions are. 
After the National Board of Education 
has been able to show how it has de- 
veloped its systems, its school buildings, 
its teachers, its pupils, and its results 
say ten years after its establishment—the 
Board will be in a position to present the 
first model generation of its citizens. 
Every year thereafter we shall have a 
similar generation of adolescents who 
have followed through their nine-year 
period of psychological, moral, intel- 
lectual, and social training in ideal schools 
and in a perfect environment. In this 
way legions of new people will come 
year after year, becoming more numerous 
among the population, and they will 
succeed old and corrupt generations, doing 
their part in organizing a better world 
If such an educational concept and 
plan can be adopted by every country in 
accordance with its local conditions—as- 
suming that the countries will have the 
opportunity to cut down military expendi- 
tures for the advantages of peace by edu- 
cational reform—we would have the right 
to expect from this a positive contribution 
for a new humanity ready to face, ex- 


amine, and solve its problems 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


BY 


DONALD HAMMERMAN 


NoatHern State CoLiece 
DeKars, 


HAT can the classroom teacher do 

to promote good mental health? 
Unquestionably he is a key person in any 
guidance program; he is literally the heart 
of it. Other than the parents, he is the 
one person who can have the greatest in- 
fluence on the child’s personality develop- 
ment. We know this; we have been told 
it many times. But in order to promote 
good mental health in the classroom a 
teacher must wnderstand his children. 
And understanding comes only through 
collecting and studying various data con- 
cerning the individual. 


Cumulative Records 


A cumulative record folder in which 
all information regarding an individual 
may be consolidated provides a ready 
reference for better understanding chil- 
dren. In the cumulative record folder 
are usually test results: 1.Q., achievement, 
aptitude and personality tests which the 
student may have taken at various stages 
of his schooling. It is common know- 
ledge that test scores by themselves are 
virtually meaningless. In fact, if con- 
sidered a summation of the student's total 
ability rather than as only part of the 
total picture, they may more often than 
not paint a false picture of a child’s true 
abilities. To be of any real aid to the 
teacher, test results should be considered 
only in relation to much other data. 

One type of supplementary data that 
is usually included in the cumulative 
record information the 


is concerning 
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pupil's health. A person's health status 
affects his happiness. Ill health often 
limits an individual’s productiveness and 
causes unhappiness. To the degree that 
he is unhappy, an individual may be 
maladjusted. 


Anecdotal Records 


In addition to reading pyschology texts 
and books on “What Makes Johnny 
Tick?” those who work with 
would do well to spend time studying 
data at hand, which, naturally include 
the child himself. 

Observation alone is valuable only to 
the observer. 


children 


If it is to benefit anyone 
else the observation must be recorded in 
some way. In keeping anecdotal records, 
the observer will want to attempt to cap- 
ture specific bits of information. These 
specific bits of information should of 
course be objective, not opinionated, and 
should present a picture of both desirable 
and undesirable behavior 
well as the uncommon 
as atypical actions. 


of the usual as 
of typical as well 


Another technique, which may add 
valuable information to the anecdotal re- 
cord and often enables the teacher to gain 
further insight into a student’s home 
relations and status among his neighbor- 
hood group, to the pupils 
write autobiographical sketches. The 
more varied the data, the broader will be 
the picture of the child’s personality the 
teacher will have. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THE FORGOTTEN MIDDLE 


BY 


RUTH BARRY AND BEVERLY WOLF 


Division or Teacner Epucation, Boarp or Hicher Epucatrion, New Yorn Crry 


HE other day Miss Standish, who 

teaches social studies, spoke of Peter 
Forrest as “that nice boy who never gives 
me any trouble.’ That statement is de- 
scriptive of Peter, but it is also descriptive 
of how Peter's teachers feel about him. 
If a survey were made among Peter's 
teachers, they would all agree that he 
“never gives them any trouble.” Of 
course, Peter misbehaves—he's human 
and he’s a boy—but his lapses are rarely 
serious, prolonged, or detrimental to class 
morale. When reprimanded, Peter is 
apologetic, but not subservient; reproved, 
but not cowed. Ordinarily, however, 
Peter is attentive, interested and co- 
operative. 

Peter is a junior in high school. He 
scored 120 on the group I. Q. test given 
to all freshmen and is taking the usual 
college preparatory subjects. He thinks 
he wants to go to college, but he is not 
sure just which one he would like to at- 
tend. ‘He isn’t certain what he wants to 
study at college—probably just the usual 
freshman courses. He has not thought 
much about his future career. Occasion- 
ally, during homeroom period, he re- 
ceives some occupational pamphlets, but 
his homeroom teacher, in discussing his 
plans, seemed satisfied that he was ‘‘col- 
lege-bound.” If that satisfied her, it 
satisfied Peter, too. He knows that he 
will probably have to go into military 
service, but he is willing to let the govern- 


ment decide when and under what cir- 
cumstances he will go. 

Peter's interests are many and varied. 
He enjoys tinkering with mechanical gad- 
gets and he’s good at taking things apart 

and, more important, at putting them 
back together again so they work as well 
or better than before. He has been taking 
physics this year and secretly has enjoyed 
it tremendously, although he, together 
with the rest of the class, has complained 
loudly and at length about the work the 
course requires. Without much effort, 
Peter made a B- in physics first semester. 
He applied some of the ideas from the 
course to his work on gadgets and radio 


and “souping up” his Model-A. 


A Pretty Competent Journalist 


Peter is a pretty competent journalist. 
His prose style could never be described 
as lyric, but he writes solid, workmanlike 
articles for the sports page ot the school 
newspaper. He is interested in sports 
and he manages to communicate to his 
readers some of his own enthusiasm and 
interest. 

Despite his liking for and interest in 
athletics, Peter would probably be classi- 
fied as a spectator sportsman. He plays a 
passable game of tennis, is adequate in 
football and baseball, but has never shown 
a marked talent for any particular sport. 
Peter does not seem to mind the fact that 
he cannot star on the athletic field, al- 
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though he sometimes thinks, as he writes 
his articles, that just once he would like to 
see his own name in headlines. 

Peter's teachers think of him as a good 
average student. His grades in high 
school have been mostly B’s and B-'s ex- 
cept for a C in social studies and a C in 
beginning French. Peter had some trou- 
ble with French his first year, but he 
plugged away at the subject until he found 
his own method of studying it. Since 
then he has had to work at French, but 
he is beginning to like it because this 
year the classwork centers more on read- 
ing than on grammer. 

History has never been Peter's favorite 
subject. He studies it conscientiously and 
he has never gotten a second C in it, but 
history bores him. Peter is puzzled by the 
enjoyment that other students get from 
history, but he is something of a philoso- 
pher and has decided that he is probably 
not “the historical type.” 


A Fairly Good Student 


Peter's teachers rarely think of him in 
any other way than as a fairly good stu- 
dent. They all know him, like him, and 
prefer to have him in class rather than 
some other students. Peter’s homework 
is usually done on time and his questions 
in class are pertinent and frequently help- 
ful to the other students. Peter isn’t shy 
in class, but neither is he forward. He 
seems to be that nice, average boy who 
“never gives anyone any trouble.”’ 

Mr. Montgomery, who works with the 


students on the school paper, perhaps 


knows Peter better than some of his other 
teachers. He has described Peter as “‘a 
nice-looking kid, a good reliable reporter, 


who gets along well with the rest of the 
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staff." Mr. Montgomery feels, however, 
that he really does not know Peter very 
well and regrets that he has never made an 
Opportunity to talk with Peter at any 
length. Someone else always seems to be 
demanding Mr. Montgomery's attention. 

Peter has had two conferences with his 
guidance counselor in the two and one- 
half years he has been in high school. 
Both times they met to discuss his pro- 
gram and to make certain that, in his pre- 
liminary planning, Peter had not over- 
looked any subject that he would need 
for college entrance. After his second 
interview with Miss Morrisey, Peter and 
several of his friends discussed why they 
had to go to the guidance counselor at 
all. They decided that counselors were 
for students who had real problems. 
They agreed that, since Miss Morrisey 
was responsible for over 300 students, 
it was really a shame for her to waste her 
time on them. 


He Never Met the Principal 

Peter has never met the principal of his 
high school—in fact, the only times he 
has seen him in school have been during 
assembly programs. Peter knows he is 
a tall, gray-haired, dignified-looking man. 
Peter passed him in the hall the other 
day without realizing that he had almost 
bumped into his principal. 

Peter knows the vice-principal because 
the history teacher, who gave him the C, 
once expelled him from class and he spent 
a few, very uncomfortable moments in 
After that en- 
counter, the vice-principal used to nod to 
him when they passed in the halls, but that 
incident 


the vice-principal’s office. 


his freshman 
year and lately the vice-principal had 
ceased to recognize him. 


had occurred in 
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This summary characterizes Peter's re- 
lationships with the school staff. Peter, 
unfortunately, is a member of “the for- 
gotten middle.’ He has not been classi- 
fied as a gifted student and, therefore, 
has not been singled out and assigned to 
the special classes for the gifted. Simi- 
larly, Peter has not been segregated into 
the classes for the slow learners who have 
difficulty in grasping even the simplest 
concepts. Peter, as an average student, 
has been shunted into classes of 30 or 35 
students of varying abilities while those 
in the special groups benefit from being 
in classes of 20 or less. 
that Peter 


teachers nor they him. 


It is no wonder 
does not really know his 

Peter can get 
along pretty much by himself and gen- 
erally has to do so. 

Peter's position in the forgotten mid- 
dle discriminates against him in several 
ways. Most of his teachers have classes 
of slow learners and of gifted students, 
as well as classes of average students. 
The gifted classes are stimulating and 
challenging to the teachers, at the same 
time that the slow classes are challenging 
What is left for the 
teachers to give to Peter and his average 
classmates ? 


in a different way. 


Such inequality of attention and con- 
centration is not entirely the fault of the 
teachers. Some of it is an outgrowth of 
the educational system and of the cur- 
rent pressures upon the teachers to pay 
particular attention to the gifted and the 
mentally handicapped Cer- 
tainly it is important to pay attention to 
the gifted students and the slow—but 
must this attention mean ignoring or at 
best slighting the Peters in our schools? 
Surely the middle group of students merits 


students 
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as much attention as the other groups. 
How well might Peter have done in 
French if he had had some extra atten- 
tion? How might he have felt about 
social studies if some one had given him 
a little special help? How much better 
might Peter have done in all his subjects 
if he were in smaller classes and had re- 
ceived extra help? 


Few Real Problems 


Peter suffers in another way from his 
position in the middle. 
a boy with few real problems 


He is apparently 
As a con- 
sequence, he has had little or no help 
from his guidance counselor. Here again 
the counselor's time is devoted to those 
students who are attempting to leave 
school, being behavior problems while 
they are in school, having severe difficul 
ties with their academic work, competing 
for national scholarships, or planning 
elaborately and at length for their future 
careers. Generally, the counselor's at 
tention is focused upon the very able or 
the very weak, and there is little time left 
over for the fair-to-middling student 
Peter could use help in selecting a col 
lege that will be particularly suitable for 
him. He could profit from a considera 
tion of how and when to fit in his military 


service. Peter needs to start thinking 


about the careers that will be open to him 


and that might interest him. Even though 
Peter is unlikely to make a final choice of 
vocation while he is in high school, he 
needs to begin thinking along vocational 
focus and 
These 


are just a few of the ways in which Peter's 


lines so that he will have some 
direction to his college planning 
discriminates 


position in the middle 


against him. 
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Even more basic, the Peters rarely re- 
ceive the attention and stimulation to work 
to their fullest capacity. Student motiva- 
tion and interest are essential ingredients 
that help students to develop and to pro- 
gress. Average or slightly better than 
average students need considerable at- 
tention and stimulation in order to de- 
velop and to maintain their efforts at the 
highest possible level for them. 

There are two objections that can be 
raised to the idea that Peter is discrimi- 
nated against by his classification in the 
middle group. The first is that Peter 
does not seem to need help. He is well- 
adjusted and passing all his subjects. 
This objection, however, does not furnish 
a reply to the question about whether 
Peter is automatically less worthy of per- 
sonal help and attention because of his 
middle grouping. There always remains 
the question of how much better a stu- 
dent Peter might be with a little extra 
help and of how much more enjoyment he 
might get from his school work if he had 
occasional personal encouragement. 

The second objection that can be 
raised is that Peter has not sought help— 
he has muddled through on his own. 
To a certain extent, doing things on his 
own is good for a boy like Peter because 
it teaches him independence and self- 
reliance. And yet, what else may Peter 
have learned? Did he struggle through 
on his own because he has learned that he 
cannot expect the same kind of help and 


consideration that other more outstanding 
Has Peter 
learned that he is not worth as much of 


students can demand and get? 


the teacher's time as his classmate who 


misbehaves or his friend who wants to 
spend extra tune in the laboratory so that 
he can skip a year of college science? 

Perhaps it is time to ask ourselves what 
we are doing to youngsters whom we 
arbitrarily consign to the forgotten mid- 
dle. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
(Continued from page 86) 


By promoting better home-school re- 
lations the mental climate of many class- 
rooms has been improved. Some teachers 
find it wise to begin a family file. The 
teacher is then able to call upon parents 
during the year and involve them in the 
instructional program as resource persons. 
Parents thus involved are able to make a 
real contribution to the education of their 
own and their neighbors’ children. Con- 
commitantly, parents achieve a_ better 
understanding of what the schools are 
attempting. 

More and more schools nowadays are 
releasing children several days a year and 
devoting time to the scheduling of parent 
conferences. This is becoming an in- 
creasingly effective method of establishing 
better home-school relations. Parents 
who understand that the goal for both 
home and school is well adjusted children 
usually do not hesitate to spend time with 
the teacher discussing the welfare of their 
mutual the child. It is often 
worthwhile to explore and develop with 
parents the theme, “What do we want for 
this child?”, and work out with the par- 
ents a plan for the child's emotional 
growth for both home and school. 


interest 
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DOES A COURSE IN MENTAL HYGIENE HELP TEACHERS? 


BY 


PATRICK D. ROCCHIO AND NOLAN C. KEARNEY* 


N recent years educators and school 

administrators have developed great 
interest in mental hygiene. Many teacher 
education institutions now offer a course 
in mental hygiene in their teacher educa- 
tion curriculums. They do this in the be- 
lief that a course in mental hygiene will 
help teachers (1) come to a better under- 
standing of themeselves, and (2) under- 
stand the origins and reasons for chil- 
dren’s conduct (or misconduct). It is 
hoped, of course, that this education will 
be reflected in the teacher's behavior in 
the classroom. 

A number of studies have been reported 
which imply the importance of such 
courses. Ojemann and Wilkinson found 
that teachers who knew “their pupils as 
personalities’ became more “effective per- 
sonality developers.” The same study 
showed that not only did pupils achieve 
more in academic areas, but that pupils 
had a favorable attitude toward school 
and that teachers’ attitudes toward pupils 
and toward methods of handling pupils 
were improved as a result of special train- 
ing relative to pupil adjustment. Gaier 
and Jones also put emphasis on the men- 
tal hygiene point of view in teacher educa- 
tion. They thought that effective courses 


in mental hygiene must place stress upon 
methods for dealing with differences in 
students’ abilities and must provide for 
the implementation and evaluation of 


* Dr. Rocchio is an instructor at Long Beach 
City College, California; Dr. Kearney is Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


essentials for sound emotional climates in 
the classroom. Laycock, too, believed that 
the education of teachers must include 
more of the mental hygiene point of view. 
Reference to other studies shows similar 
conclusions. These generalizations have 
not, however, been tested to any great 
extent by appraisal with an objective in- 
strument. Many of the studies in this 
area were essentially limited to testi- 
monials by teachers or to opinions ex- 
pressed by school administrators or “ex- 
perts”. While many of the studies were 
not strictly experimental in character, the 
amount of material written concerning 
the subject indicates the attention and in- 
terest that has been directed toward the 
problem of human relationships in the 
classroom. 


The problem 


The purpose of this investigation was 
to determine whether a course in mental 
hygiene was significantly related to the 
teacher's ability to maintain harmonious 
relationships with pupils. More specifi- 
cally, the study was designed to answer 
the following question: Does a course in 
mental hygiene affect the teacher's ability 
to maintain harmonious relationships in 
the classroom as measured by the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory ? 


The imstrument 


The Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory was the instrument utilized to ap- 
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TABLE 1 


Tue Mean MTAI Scores or Groups or ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND OF SECONDARY 
Teachers WHo Hap ann Hap Nor Recentiy Taken a Cours 


IN MENTAL 


Elementary Level 


Have had recent mental hygiene course 


Have not had a recent mental hygiene course 


Secondary Level 
Have had recent mental hygiene course 


Have not had a recent mental hygiene course 


Total 


praise the teacher's attitude toward pupils. 
Research over a period of years has shown 
that this instrument is capable of differ- 
entiating between teachers who get along 
well with pupils in interpersonal class- 
room relationships and those who do not. 
A validity coefficient of .60 was obtained 
between the MTAI and a combination of 
The re- 
sults of these studies have shown that the 
MTAI can predict the aspects of teaching 
ability that depend upon teacher-pupil 
relationships as well as intelligence tests 
can predict college grades. 

Inspection of the individual items of 
the MTAI shows that they were sclected 
from the following areas: (1) Teacher's 
attitudes toward the status of children, 
toward classroom situations involving dis- 
cipline, and toward methods employed in 
dealing with such problems; (2) teacher's 
knowledge of child development and of 
child behavior related to ability, achieve- 
ment, motivation, and personality de- 
velopment; (3) personal reactions of the 
teacher, such as his likes and dislikes; 
(4) teacher's knowledge of principles 


several teacher-rating criteria. 


of education related to philosophy, cur- 
riculum, and administration. This knowl- 
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MTAI Score 


62.04 
28.46 


edge and these attitudes are part of the 
teacher's philosophy of education. It 
seems logical to assume that a teacher 
who was exposed to a course in mental 
hygiene would possess this knowledge 
and these attitudes. 


The subjects 

The subjects utilized in this investiga- 
tion were teachers of a public school sys- 
tem located in a midwestern city of ap- 
hundred thousand 
More than 92 per cent of 
the teachers are included in this study. 
In all, 1,175 teachers cooperated in the 
investigation. Every school in the city 
system was represented. Each teacher was 
administered the MTAI, using the 
standard administration procedure. In 
addition, each teacher was requested to 
indicate whether he had completed a re- 
cent course in mental hygiene. 


proximately three 


population, 


Analysis of data 


Since significant differences in mean 
MTAI scores have been found between 
elementary and secondary teachers, these 
groups were analyzed separately. Table 
1 compares the mean MTAI scores be- 


N 
442 
4 
te 
173 51.43 
293 26.35 
49 
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tween teachers who have completed a 
course in mental hygiene and those with- 
out such a course. 

Of interest in the present study was the 
difference in mean MTAI scores between 
teachers in the upper 25 per cent of 
elementaty teachers who had and who had 
not recently taken courses in mental hy- 
giene. Table 2 

An analysis of variance* was used to 
test the hypothesis of common means be- 
tween teachers who completed a course 
in mental hygiene and those who did not 
have such a course. The same statistic 
was used to test the hypothesis of com- 
mon means between the teachers falling 
in the upper 25 per cent in each category. 
Significant differences beyond the 1 per 
cent level were obtained between the 
means of teachers who completed a course 


shows this comparison. 


in mental hygiene and those who did not 
have such a course. However, when the 
upper 25 per cent of the groups were com- 
pared, no significant differences were 
found. 


* The assumptions of this analysis were tested 
and accepted at the 5 per cent level of significance 


TABLE 


Conclusions 


The results of this study indicate that 
a course in mental hygiene does not neces- 
sarily increase a teacher's ability to affect 
interpersonal relationships in the class- 
room. While teachers who had a course 
in mental hygiene scored higher on the 
MTAI than those who had not when the 
entire sampling was considered, they were 
not superior when the upper extremes of 
teacher-pupil relationships were consid- 
ered. These results might be interpreted 
to mean that teachers who had a course 
in mental hygiene were a superior group 
to begin with or to mean that their super- 
iority on the MTAI was directly affected 
by their course in mental hygiene. On the 


other hand, one might argue with equal 


grace that their superiority was not neces- 
sarily affected by their course in mental 
hygiene since they were not superior 
to the group without such a course when 
the upper extremes of teacher-pupil re- 
lationships were compared. Apparently, 
the attitudes measured by the MTAI are 
basic and deeply rooted in the personality 
of the teacher. Such attitudes are not 
changed by a course in mental hygiene 


THe Mean MTAI Scores or tHe Urrer Twenty-rive Pea Cent or Ecremenrary 
AND oF Seconpary Teacners WHo Hap ann Wuo Hap Nor Recenriy 
Taken Courses tn Mentar Hyciens 


Elementary Level 
Have had a recent mental hygiene course 


Have not had a recent mental hygiene course 


Secondary Level 
Have had a recent mental hygiene course 


Have not had a recent mental hygiene course 


N MTAI Score 


= — — — — = 
110 49.92 
73 41.87 
Total 294 45.54 : 
93 
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In the light of the concept of the teacher 
as playing an important role in the total 
personality development of the child, 
educators need to evaluate the contribu- 
tion to teaching adequacy of preservice 
educational courses. Similarly, school ad- 
ministrators need to evaluate their in- 
service training programs to assure the 
eficient development of harmonious re- 
lationships in the classroom. Both educa- 
tors and administrators should be cogni- 
zant of the fact that desirable teacher- 
pupil attitudes may not be effectuated by 
lectures or a course, but rather that these 
attitudes may be basic and deeply rooted 
in the personality of the teacher. 
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Researches in 


First of All a Child 


The mentally retarded child, the child 
with a visual impairment, the crippled 
child, and every other exceptional child 
has fundamental motives and drives com- 
mon to children in general; but along with 
these common characteristics there is in 
each case a specific handicap or excep- 
tional condition that requires an adjust- 
ment or special service in his education 


program. That program should be de- 
signed with full recognition of (a) his 
likeness to normal children and (b) his 
special needs. This, in brief, constitutes 
the modern approach to the education of 
exceptional children." —-National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education, 49th Year- 
book, Part II, 1950. 
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Teachers and Health 


“Success in teaching depends largely upon 
the ability of the teacher to help her chil- 
dren realize their individual potentialities 
for healthy physical, mental, emotional, 
and social growth.” say Wheatley and 
Hallock in the new edition of their Health 
Observation of School Children.’ They 
point out that an invaluable aid in this 
important part of the work of teaching is 
an understanding both of what it means 
to be healthy and of the significance of de- 
viations from good health. They empha- 
size the need for teachers to have essential 
information about ways in which healthy 
children grow and develop, how the 
healthy body maintains the conditions 
necessary for ordinary effective living and 
prepares itself to meet emergencies, and 
how the healthy mind works in making 
the adjustments required to deal success- 
fully and happily with the vicissitudes of 
everyday life. 


Non-Reading Pupils 


“The school’s responsibility toward the 
non-reading pupil,” says Harrison Bullock 
"1 Wheatley, George M. and Hallock, Grace T. 
Health Observation of School Children. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 488 p. 


wilh Books and Magazines 


in a recent Teachers College book, “‘is 
to provide experiences which will lead to 
desirable learnings in an atmosphere con- 
ducive both to physical and mental health. 
The school is responsible for helping each 
pupil to meet his educational needs, as 
far as possible, and to meet such emotional 
needs as may be within the province of the 
school.”"* 

Chapters in Dr. Bullock's very readable 
book deal with the approach to a study of 
the non-reading pupil; identifying the 
non-reading pupil; the non-reading pupil 
in person; “off to a poor start’; unpre- 
pared for secondary school; the regular 
classroom; special reading classes; indi- 
vidual instruction; and “the school’s re- 
sponsibility.” Plenty of actual cases are 


presented. 


Recreation for the Handicapped 


All types of handicap are included in 
Recreation for the Handicapped, by 
Valerie V. Hunt.* But before Dr. Hunt 
gets down to that subject she has some 
valuable things to say about recreation 
as a way of life. “To realize what play 


2 Helping the Non-Resding Pupil in the 
Secondary School, 1956. 180 p. 


*New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955. 340 p. 
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means in the lives of the handicapped,” 
she says, ‘we must understand play as an 
She adds: 

Play constitutes much of the experi- 
mentation and emotional expression of the 
child; recreation occupies an expanding 
place in the adult's leisure time. Within 
a society people who are considered nor- 
mal have many similar play experiences. 
The concept of individual differences and 
freedom of expression has dominated edu- 
cational philosophies for the past few 
decades. Now there is an emphasis on 
core experiences that seem to have uni- 
versal value for all. 


Children and Work 


Is work important for children? Let's 
not bring back the child labor years of 
1900, says Ernest Osborne,* when nearly 
a million and three quarters youngsters 
under 15 years of age worked in mills, 
canneries, ‘and farms. We must admit, 
however, he says, that ‘‘something has 
been lost educationally when work is so 
largely pushed out of the child’s life.” 

Osborne gives four reasons for intro- 
ducing work experiences into the life 
of children: 

1. Work experience can bring a feel- 
ing of personal significance and a sense 
of achievement that comes in no other 
way. 


expression of the normal.” 


2. Work alongside grownups can add 
materially to the feeling of friendliness 
toward them and acceptance of them. 

3. Only through actual participation in 
real work activity can the young person 
come to appreciate what work means in 
the lives of human beings. 

4. A varied work experience may lay 
the foundation for a more intelligent 
choice of a vocation. 


4 How to Teach Your Child About Work. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 216. 
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For Blind Children 


As with all human beings, says Berthold 
Lowenfeld book on the 
education of the blind, “love and affec- 
The 
author describes and discusses educational 
work of both types for blind children— 
sending the child to a residential school 
or keeping him at home and having him 
attend a class of blind children in the 
Both types have 
been successful, he says, “in producing 


in his recent 


tion are the fundamental needs.’’® 


local school system. 


well adjusted and capable adults, which is 
the ultimate test of their educational 
effectiveness.” 

Like most recent workers in this field, 
Lowenfeld ends his book on a hopeful 
note. The blind child can be as happy 
as other children are, he says; he should- 
be able to earn a living; he or she can 
marry and live happily—af! ‘‘Your 
(blind) child will be as happy as others 
are, if he has it in him and has learned to 
appreciate what he has rather than what 


he lacks.” 
Remedial Programs 

A revision of Professor Blair's 1946 
book on remedial teaching in secondary 
schools is now available. The purpose, 
says the author, “is to supply teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents with concrete and practical sugges- 
tions for carrying out remedial programs 
in their schools."” Part 1 deals with im- 
provement of reading; Part 2 has to do 
with remedial work in arithmetic, spell- 


ing, handwriting, and English fundamen- 


tals. 


5 Our Blind Children: Growing and Learning 
with Them. Charles C. 
Thomas, 1956. 

® Blair, 


Teaching. 


Springfield, Illinois, 
205 p. 
Glenn M. Diagnostic and Remedial 


New York, Macmillan, 1956. 409 p. 
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